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upon the race. That there " were injustice, oppression, brutality and 
heart burning ", the author does not deny ; but he asks " where in the 
struggling world are these absent?" On the record presented, he con- 
tends, " there were also gentleness, kind-hearted friendship and mutual 
loyalty, to a degree hard for him to believe, who regards the system with 
a theorist's eye and a partisan squint ". The single concrete item of 
slave-breeding, which he asserts he has found while long alert for such 
data, is from colonial Massachusetts in 1636. There is distinct pathos 
in the brief account of " Mr. Maverick's negro woman " ; but in addition 
the narrative affords evidence of a standard of chastity displayed by the 
imported black of that date, which a white of high station, in that 
region where chastity was most insistently taught, seemed incapable of 
even understanding. 

That in such a compilation of facts some errors have crept in is not 
surprising. The assumption that it was William Lowndes who. in Con- 
gress in 1803, supported Governor Richardson's deplorable message on 
the slave-trade to the legislature of South Carolina (p: 136), is an error. 
The man great enough in his maturity to receive the invitations of two 
Presidents, to become Secretary of War, was wise enough in his youth 
to oppose the injurious policy of the governor of his own state. There 
was, however, at that time a Thomas Lowndes in Congress. Again, in 
reference to the rice coast of Carolina, the author says " the planters 
unlike those of Maryland and Virginia had never imported appreciable 
numbers of indentured servants to become in after years yeomen and 
fathers of yeomen ". The planters of South Carolina had imported a 
number sufficiently "appreciable" in 1700 to meet the requirements of 
an act necessitating one such for every six negro slaves employed on any 
plantation; while, in the preamble of an act of 1717, we find it stated: 
"Whereas there has of late arrived in the Province great numbers of 
white servants ", etc. These white servants must have continued to be 
imported for some decades later, as we find in 1744 an act for " the 
better governing and regulating white servants ". 

Yet these are but slight lapses in this comprehensive survey of " the 
government of slaves ", with regard to which most readers will be apt 
to accept, after a perusal, the author's conclusion that it " was for the 
ninety and nine by men and only for the hundredth by laws ", and that 
" it is impossible to agree that its basis and its operation were wholly 
evil ". 

Theo. D. Jervey. 

Legislative Journals of the Council of Colonial Virginia. Edited 
by H. R. McIlwaine. In three volumes. (Richmond: Vir- 
ginia State Library. 1918. Pp. viii, 1646.) 

These volumes form a valuable supplement to the Journals of the 
House of Burgesses of Virginia, the monumental work edited by Dr. 
McIlwaine, which has proved so valuable an assistance to the student 
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of colonial history. The two form a record of legislative proceedings 
for early Virginia perhaps more complete than that of any other colony. 
The journals subsequent to 1680 are well kept, fairly complete, and full 
of information for the historian. Unfortunately, however, they are very 
meagre prior to that date, the records of the council as a legislative 
body being entirely lacking. 

The student familiar with the Journals of the House of Burgesses of 
Virginia will find the Council Journals informative in many important 
points, throwing light upon matters left hopelessly obscure in the former 
work, or touched upon with great brevity. On the other hand the 
Council Journals, as edited by Dr. Mcllwaine, are almost useless unless 
used in conjunction with the Journals of the House of Burgesses, for 
many of the communications from the House to the governors and the 
speeches of the governors to the assembly as a whole are omitted, 
references being given to the former work. 

The Council Journals vary much in the richness of the material they 
furnish to the historian. In certain sessions there is only a meagre and 
brief outline of the proceedings; in others there are many pages of de- 
tailed addresses and discussions. Of the latter type is the session of 
1685. Here the Journals throw a welcome light upon many of the vital 
questions which were vexing the colony during the period of the second 
Stuart despotism — the abrogation of the judicial powers of the assembly, 
the protests against the additional 3d. duty on tobacco, the attempts to 
tax the people without the consent of their representatives, the bill of 
ports, quit-rents, the unceasing wrangles with Governor Effingham. 

Dr. Mcllwaine has added to the Council Journals a valuable appen- 
dix of the legislative papers of the general assembly for the whole 
colonial period. These documents consist of petitions, propositions, 
grievances, claims, reports of committees, communications between the 
houses, and miscellaneous papers. Although a thorough search of the 
British Public Record Office would have disclosed many more documents 
of like nature, and although some of those given here have been pub- 
lished elsewhere, the collection is a most welcome and valuable addition 
to the Journals of the council. 

It is greatly to be hoped that the publication^ the journals of the 
two houses of assembly will be followed immediately by that of the 
Board of Trade correspondence and reports relating to Virginia. The 
letters to and from governors, presidents of the council, and secretaries, 
with other official papers now kept in the British Public Record Office, 
are after all the chief source of information for the history of colonial 
Virginia. Often a few lines in a letter will throw more light upon a 
given subject than several pages of legislative journals. The dreary 
record of the reporting and reading of bills, even though Hening's 
Statutes have made us acquainted with their subject-matter, is often of 
little value without some word of explanation of the underlying forces 
and conditions which moved them. The addresses of the governors to 
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the assembly and of the houses to the governors are of course invaluable, 
but they leave much unexplained, and at times tend to confuse rather 
than enlighten the student. That the publication of the Board of Trade 
papers relating to Virginia would be a very large undertaking should not 
be allowed to deter the state from entering upon it, for until it has been 
done the study of Virginia colonial history will remain almost hopelessly 
handicapped. Let us hope that the splendid series of volumes containing 
the journals of both houses of the assembly is but the prelude to even 
better things to come. 

Thomas J. Wertenbaker. 

New England and the Bavarian Illuminati. By Vernon Stauffer, 
Ph.D., Dean and Professor of New Testament and Church His- 
tory in Hiram College. [Studies in History, Economics, and 
Public Law, vol. LXXXIL, no. i, whole no. 191.] (New York: 
Columbia University Press. 1918. Pp. 374. $3.50.) 
The well-known reaction of American feeling from sympathy with 
the French Revolution to horror of its excesses and the panic made by 
the strident radicals of the new Democratic Clubs on this side of the 
ocean is not a new story, but it becomes new when read in the ample 
detail and interesting co-ordination of Dr. Stauffer's study — a work of 
admirable scholarship and excellent literary form. His treatment of 
the material makes it not a mere expansion of antiquarian lore but a 
contribution to the spiritual history of New England life. The situa- 
tion which he investigates is one that is the more intelligible to readers 
at the present hour when suspicion and alarm are excited by rumors of 
secret Bolshevist machinations for the overthrow of the bulwarks of our 
social order. The historical problem to which Dr. Stauffer addressed 
himself was to account for the alarm felt and aroused by the Federalist 
clergy in New England in 1798 regarding the supposed sinister con- 
spiracy of a secret order for the overthrow of religion and government. 
What were the grounds for such a belief, what the explanation of an 
easy delusion? 

Dr. Stauffer explains the psychology of the situation by an elaborate 
account of the growing dismay caused in conservative clerical minds by 
the relaxation of Puritan standards, the invasion of the theatre and 
social dancing, the increase of intemperance, the rise of display and 
worldly fashion in a new mercantile aristocracy. Fear of this apparent 
but over-estimated disintegration was intensified by the ever increasing 
bitterness of dissenters from the Standing Order when, guaranteed full 
religious liberty by the national constitution, they found the rights of 
conscience still abridged by the New England states. The conserva- 
tive clergy saw in all this a menace to the church. The dissenters were 
embittered by seeing their conscientious principles treated as masks of 
irreligion. Added to this came the indignation and dread caused by 



